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TFFUSIONS OF AN ENTHUSIAST, 
No. III. 


Original. 


MY MOTHER’S LAST WORDS. 


“After a little time, seeing that she was declining fast, [ told her that, 
y oer she was near her journey’s end. Her reply was, ‘‘Rejoice for | 
ye."—Extract from a MS, J., 1826. 


Sickness and pain had bowed her form, 
And sorrow dimm/’d her loving eyes; 

Yet meekly she endured the storm, 
Treading her pathway to the skies. 

And ever, with her failing voice, 

She bade her mourning friends “Rejoice.” 


E’en now I seem to feel her near— 
Encircled by her viewless wings,-— 

And sometimes think I almost hear 
The sweet, extatic song she sings. 

As, saved from grief eternally, 

Again she says—Rejoice for me! 


Oi! never from my mind shall fade 

The memory of that solemn hour, 
When ’mid the quiet evening shade 

She clasped me with a trembling power. 
And softly prayed, with accents mild, 
For God to bless her thoughtless child. 


Then while her tears fell warm and fast, 
She press’d me with a weak embrace, 

She knew that parting was our last— 
And when again I saw her face, 

With childish grief I wept aloud 

Beside the coffin and the shroud. 


Ah never more a mother’s kiss 
Shall linger on my fevered brow, 
Or wake the saddened sou) to bliss, 
Which pines to join the loved one now. 
And leaving earth with extacy, 
Repeat her words—Rejoice for me. 


Rejoice for me!—Methinks her soul 
One moment looked on Paradise, 
And heard its endless music roll 
Beneath the light of summer skies;— 
Just turned to say with failing breath 
Rejoice—and pass’d the gate of Death. 


*T were sin to wish thee back again 
Beneath the stormy skies of earth— 
Once more the heir of grief and pain, 
To share with us our transient mirth. 
But how can such be wished for thee, 
Who, dying, said—Rejoice for me? 


Year after year hath glided by, 
With many a change of joy ot woe, 
Since thou hast known a rising sigh, 
Or felt the tear of sorrow flow. 
Far from a world of grief and sin— 
“With God eternally shut in.” 


Then let our lot be dark or bright, 
Gladden’d by hope or dimin’d by fears, 
Still let us think with new delight, 
That thou hast left this vale of tears. 
And midst our sadder destiny, 
Our hearts shall yet “Rojoice for thee.” 








PLEASURE. 


Consistent wisdom ever wills the same; 
Thy fickle wish is ever on the wing. 
Sick of herself is folly’s character; 
As wisdom’s is a modest self-applause. 
A change of evils is thy good supreme; 
Nor, but in motion, canst thou find thy rest. 


Man’s greatest strength is shown in standing still: 


The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 
Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at home. 
False pleasure from abroad her joys imports; 


Rich from within, and self-sustained, the true. 


THE STAR, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LOVE IN A COTTAGE.”” 


Original. 





Oh! daughter fair, go first explain 

Why floats the cloud and falls the rain; 

With deep research next seek to know, 

Why green the leaf and white the snow! 

Aud last of all discover why, 

Both joy and grief should heave the sigh; 

When these by reason’s rule ye prove, 

Then may ye learn the lore of love. =¢; W. Patten. 


day, than that of “Love.” 
has called into existence more grand as well as poor produc- 


other objects, no matter how lofty and commanding they may | 
be, have been made tributary to this omnipotent and all- 
swaying lever of human happiness and misery, “Love.” “Is 
there a heart, that never loved,” is a question of far more | 
|| importance, then generally is allowed to the strophe of an old | 
| but beantiful song. And I may say, woe! to that heart, that | 
never loved. It does not deserve the name of heart. Man 
was made to love. He was made in the image of his God, 
and that God is a God of love. 


| 


more sublime, and more congenial to the feelings of the wri- 
tious, will involuntairly enlist our sympathies, and call into | 


enough it is that there is one description of love-tales, that 
are served up in a style, too sickening and too disgusting, for | 
jany intelligent mind. But even they, are not without their 
beneficial influence upon society; they are like the weed 
among the flowers, and the shade in the picture. From dark- | 


how would we know to appreciate the flowers? 


ter as well as the reader, then that, which though even ficti- | 


ness light sprung into existence, and were it not for the weeds | 


No theme, has been more used @nd abused, by all the || 
writers and scribblers, of former times as well as of the present 
It has been the acme of inspira- | 
tion to the greatest bards of ancient and modern times, and | 


tions than any other” subject, that we might name. All | 


Used therefore and abused, | 
as this theme may be, yet can there be a subject more noble, | 


action the sweet sensitiveness of our minds and spirits. True |! 
| vent him from doing himself and others bodily injury. But 





duction to one of the principal professors, I readily found ad- 
mission and what was still better, I found a countryman and 
an acquaintance in one of the young physicians attached to 
the institution. Guided by him, we had passed through all 
| the numerous sick-rooms, and the wholewconomical department 
when at last, I found myself opposite a high iron gate, the en- 
closure of a separate building. It was the lunatic asylum. 
Being late in the afternoon, my friend proposed to postpone 
jour visit there, till the morning, as there were several 
| interesting objects, whose history he wished to relate to me, 
before Isawthem. I readily acquiesced, and we left the re- 
ceptacles of the sick and distressed, to take a stroll on the 
\| “piazza villena,” the fashionable promenade of the young and 








||the gay. According to promise, my friend furnished me with 
facts highly interesting, in relation to several of thejmost pro- 
|| minent lunatics. 

“But,” said he, there is one object in the house, to which 
| particularly must call your attention, His disease is more 
a deep-rooted melancholy, than real mania. 

“And pray, what is his name,” enquired I- 

“His name nobody knows but the Dean of the institute 
And he+has bound himself to secrecy. We only know him 


'| by the name of, “the star,” an expression that he continually 





uses, and around which all his thoughts seem to revolve. 

“°Tis strange,—but where did he come from? 

“I cannot tell. .About a year ago, he was brought here 
from the hotel on the piazza, where he boarded. He was then 
completely deranged and in the wildest state of mania. So 
much so, that we were vbliged to tie him to the couch, to pre- 


this state did not last long. He fell into a violent and malig- 
nant typhus feyer. And when he recovered, that deep, so- 





\|lemn melancholy was the only remainder of the raving mad- 


man. 
“If so,” T asked, “why is he not released?” 
“IIe has no wish to be so. He has his separate and well 





My gentle reader the tale that I am about, to offer you is a | 
simple, if not an affecting one. It is a reminiscense of travels | 
recently called to mind by leafing over the diary of my past | 
idays. I laid my hand on a document, on which time left his 
iseal. A document but enough I will not forestall my 


story. | 
It was in the year 18—— that I for the first time visited | 









|| Europe. 
I had just finished my studies, graduated, and in the full | 
| vigor of youth, and healths, and well supplied with plenty 
|| of gold the talisman attendant of a stranger in foreign lands. | 
| I embarked from New York, and after a short passage and in | 
| delightiul company, I found myself on European ground. It | 
|, is not my intention, to give a minute description of my tra- 
| vels. Goodness knows, we have enough descriptions of that 
jsort. It really appears to me, as if man these days cannot | 


| cross a gutter, without pestering socicty with a long narra- | 








| tive of his adventures and such tales of flood and field as || 


are told! 

| We have glances and sketches, and pencellings and remi- | 
| niscences of ail parts of the globe, in such abundance, that 1 | 
| shall be saved the difficulty of troubling you with any new edi- | 
| tion to a too often told story. Suffice it, that the incident I | 
|am about to relate, happened in Palermo, the capitol of Secily 
jn Italy. I had already spent several days in this delightful | 
| place and had feasted my eye and mind, while wandering in | 
| the convent of St. Clara, the professed house of the Jesuits, 
| the arch episcopal cathedral, the council house and other me- | 
mento of antique grandeur, when at last I bent my steps to- 


|themselves for my feverish brain. 





ward the celebrated hospital. It is a splendid and magnifi- 





furnished rooms in the asylum, where you may find him from 
sun up to sun down continually writing. *Often-time you 


| may hear him draw a deep sigh, and sadly exclaim “the star.” 
| And I am told by the waiters, thatat night, they have heard him 


sigh violently, and repeatedly pronounce his favorite phrase. 

“You have raised my curiosity to the highest point. 
Much do I long tou make his acquaintance. Does he see 
strangers?” 

“Not often, but you are an American, and he is very par- 
tial to our people. Once he told me, that he had lived in 
America. But when I asked him when and where, he got 
into a raging passion, aud peremptorily bid me to leave him. 
I have never attempted, to touch on that subject since. 

“And have you no idea, of what caused his mental de- 
rangement?” 

“It is generally believed, that he is the victim of a unre- 
quieted love. However this is a mere supposition. I will intro- 
duce you to him to morrow, and should you happen to please 
him, you may perhaps be able to satisfy your curiosity.” 

Did I write for eclat, I certainly would dwell on that night 
as spent by me in the most restless situation. On the dread- 
ful visions, that in a state of dreaming stupor , presented 
1 would indulge in the 
imaginations of fancy, and perhaps make some of you my 
gentle reader, if not tremble, at least feel a little timid in the 
lonely hour of midnight. But, I relate facts, and as iny 


| dreames cannot correctly come nuder this denomination I shall 


proceed with my story. 
The next morning I called on my friend, and breakfast over 
we sallied forth on our sad but interesting expedition. Rea- 


cent building, and well worthy the celebrity it has attained, || der, did you ever visit the cells and abodes of the insane?— 
throughout the whole world. By means of a letter of intro-|| If so, tell me, did you ever forget it?—~Is there a sight more 






































































revolting and mor 
own littleness. 
yourselves on beauty, intellect and learning. 


O! ye vain, ye conceited fools, that boast 
Go and in the 


wild eye, the hyencan look, and in the skeleton form of the | 


madman, learn wisdom and experience. Behold that mon- 
strous visage in yonder corner, with her locks flowing in 
ghastly disorder around he lacerated body. See her eyes, 


like balls of fire projecting out of a skull Lluody and wrink- | 


led. Behold these emaciated cheeks, and that more than 


horrible grin, that plays around her pale and corps-like lips. 


Look at her again, and know that but eighteen summers 
have passed over her devoted head. Buttwo months ago, she 


was the pride of her parents, the possessor of beauty, intel- 
She fell the victim of a heartless villian. | 


lect and wit. 
Reason fled. And this is the remnant of one of earth’s bright- 
est jewels. But let us pass into another room, occupied by 
the boasted lords of creation, the pillars of the universe, even 
they, that dare deny the powers of an Almighty being. Your 
head begins to swim, your heart grows sick to fainting,— 
no wonder. It is cnough to shake the nerves of a giant. 
Who would believe, that this horrible crew were once, and 
perchance, but a few years ago, the honor of their families, 


the boast of their country, and the uppermost in their profes- 


sions. Observe the old man there shackled to the wall, his 
hands tied to his back. Took at that splendid forehead now 
covered over with cold and calminy perspiration. ‘That mouth 
from which now the foam of beastly rage procceds. This 
voice that now sounds awe and horror even among madman 


once by its mclody and eloquence. chained thousands of his | 


fellow-beings to the cars of his triumphs. A short time ago 
and he was an eminent statesman. Vanity usurped the 
Ambition was his leading angel. 
Ambition was his destroyer. O! man if thou only knew 
how little thou art, and how little can hurl thee from thy as- 


reign of reason and sense. 


sumed loftiness—verily, if thou wouldst not get wiser, thou ‘you must not. 


wouldst at least pause and reflect. 


On we walked from cell to cell, from room to room, till at | posed the feelings of a heart which I improperly thought was 


last we reached the point of destination. 
“Now,” said my friend, “I will introduce vou “to the star.” 


I have but one word of advice to give you, do not scem curi- | 
_I have confidence in your sincerity, I will shew you my last | 
It is a dec. | 
! for redress in the most humble terms, but my repeated peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury. The sex 


ous. One untimed question will cause your immediate dis- 
missal.” 

By a flight of stairs we ascended to the private appartments 
of the house, aud in a few minutes we were at the madman’s 
door. Our gentle knock was immediately responded to by a 
senor “walk in,” which we did not hesitate to comply with. The 
room was a large and lofty, one the floor richly carpeted, and 
the sunbeams that peeped through the drawn silken curtains 


on the splendid pictures, that embellished the walls, and on 1 


the polished articles of furniture that were placed in perfect 
order around the room, give it a very captivating, I might 
almost say, a mysterious appearance. 
scemingly, busily engaged in writing. He did not rise when 
we entered, but undisturbed continued his occupation, with- 
out taking the least notice of our presence. My friend hand- 
ed mea chair, which I silently accepted. I had taken my 


imyself. But stop a moment,” “he said, while he handed me || 


| 


os - Pe Th Bet At Ts aaa er : PR aes 5 ; 
e humiliating to proud man, then to see his | 1 rejoined in some common place compliments, alluding to | usurpations, all having 


‘his healthy appearance, and the beautiful situation of his room, | 
| from which he had a fall view of the harbor and the city. | 

“Sir,” replied he rather sharply,” spare your compliments | 
for those who want them, I know as well as you do where I | 
‘am and how Iam. I ama madman, sir. And mad I shall 
be while there is breath in this body.” | 

When he pronuunced this last sentence, his eyes flashed | 
with a unearthly gaze, and his right hand was convulsively | 
He however soon recovered himself, and mildly 


clinched. | 


continued. 


“You are an American,” i 


“I am sir,” was my laconic reply. 
“And what is your business in this part of the world,” he 
asked. 

I told him, that I was travelling over the old world, to 
see, what was to be seen, and to improve myself in my pro- 
fession. 

“And that is the reason I suppose,” he replied feelingly, 
‘that Lam indebted for the honor of your company. 
come to regale your professional looks, on the mysterious 
;madman. Sir, this is a cruel sport.” 

There was something in the stranger’s look and voice, that 
already bad wrought my feelings into a nervous excitement. | 
The manner in which he last addressed me entirely unman- 
‘ned me. I am not ashamed to own, that the tears gushed 
from my eyes, and it was but feebly that I could reply, while I 
took hold of his hand. | 

Do not judge so harshly, of one who can and does feel the | 
‘misfortunes of others deeply, as though they were his own. | 
Sir, “I continued,” if yoa could read my heart you would | 
know, that you have done me injustice. But as you can not | 
do this, allow me, to rid you of my presence.” 

“No my friend,” he warmly. exclaimed, “go you shall not, | 


By.these tears of yours, you have, if but for a moment, ex- | 


lost to and could remain unmoved at the sufferings of a fel-| 
_low creature, forgive me—forgive the wretched madman.” — 
After a short pause he continued. 


production, the one I finished when you entered. 
laration of independence, formed after the immortal one of your 
You must reaJ it aloud, for I want to hear it | 


own country. 


the paper, “I must first secure the door. No human soul 
in this abode of wretchedness shall know, what occupies the | 
mind of the madman.” 

Accordingly he bolted the door, resumed his seat, and then 
asking me to proceed, I read the following document, written 


in excellent hand, the same now in my possession. — here. 


You | 


“T'o convince you that | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


in direet object, the establishment of 
|a absolate tyranny over him. To prove this, let facts spaak 
for themselves, 
| They have refused their assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for their good. 
| They have called together large teaparties, at places, unusu- 
|al, uncomfortable, and distant from my residence, for the sole 
purpose of bringing me into compliance with their measures 
They have dissolved my visits to their houses repeatedly 
for opposing with manly firmness their invasions on my rights 


| and priviledges. 


| They have refused, for a long time after such a dissolution 
‘to propose any overturnes, to make up again, whereby my 
equilibrium powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned 
to the world ar large for exercise, my poor heart remainin 

the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 


They have erected a multitude of beaux, and sent me swarms 
of their admirers to harrass me and worry me to death. 

They have kept around them standing armies of these fel. 
lows, without my consent and inclination. 

They have affected, to be independent of, and susparior to 
any other power. 

For quartering large bodies of loafers around them. 

For protecting them, by mocking me, from the just punish. 
ment they deserved, for aggressions they committed against 
|my peace and comfort. 

For causing me, to cut of all acquaintance with the balance 
|of the sex. 


For imposing on my good nature, without my consent. 
For depriving me in sundry cases, of pleading my own de. 
| fence, ’ 

For suspending my own judgment, and declaring them- 
selves, invested with power to judge for me in all cases what- 


|| soever. 


They have abdicated government here, by declaring me, out 
of their protection and waging war against me. 
| They have plundered my rest, ravaged my heart, burnt to 
cinder my senses snd almost destroyed my life. 

These and others, even more cruel and heartless than these, 
|have been the oppressions I have suffered of their hands. 
In every stage of these oppressions I have petitioned them 


whose character is thus marked by every act, which may de- 
‘fine a tyrant, is unfit to furnish wives for freemen. 

Nor have I been wanting in attention to these petty tyrants. 
/I have warned them from time to time of their attempts to 





extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over me. I have remin- 


|ded them of the circumstances of my emigraticn and scttle- 
I have appealed to their mative justice and mag- 
nanimity, and I have conjured them by the tics of our com- 


At a little mahogany | 
table in one of the recesses of the wall, sat the stranger, | 





mon friends, to disavow their usurpations, which must inevi- 
‘tably interrupt our connexions and correspondence. They 
‘have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. I 
| must therefore acquiesse in the necessity, which denounces 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

| Whereas in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
|sary for one sex, to dissolve, the attaching cords, which have 
'connected them with another, and to assume among the pow- 


seat opposite the madman and as he sat there, with his head | 


leaning on the palm of his hand, I had an excellent opportu- 
nity, to get a full view of his person. He seemed to me not 
older, than twenty eight years. 
been a rich brown, but was now slightly intermixed with grey 
locks. His forehead was high, his eyes black, piercing and 
expressive, his nose grecian and his mouth well shaped, and 
when he smiled, which was only in sadness, displayed two rows 
of splendid teeth. His form was well made and proportionate. 

He was dressed in an entire suit of black, that gave him a 
highly interesting appearance. Far more than half an hour 
we were silently the witnesses of his musings and writings. 
At length he suddenly seemed to recollect our presence. He 
laid down his pen, arose, and coming fowards, he in the 
most gentlemanly manner apologised for his seeming neglect. 

“But,” said he, “gentlemen, I was preparing a important 
document, which even at the risk of seeming impolite, 1 had 
to finish.” 

My friend now introduced me as Dr. C 
phia, and then pleading urgent business, he left us alone to 
enjoy our tete a tetc; the stranger gave me a piercing look, 
not entirely free from the suspicious stare peculiar to the 
lunatic. There mnst have been something mind seemed, 
either in my appearance, or name, that interested him. His 
for a few minutes, to wander, and then as if he had satis- 
fied himself on some particular point he grasped my hand 
warmly, and in a deep melancholy voice said. 





stange behaviour.” 


His hair must once have | 


, of Philadel. , 


\ his different courtships is a history of repeated injuries and i 


ers of the earth, the separate and lofty situation, to which the | 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them;—a decent 
respect for themselves requires, that they should declare the | 
causes, which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truth to be self&evident—that all woman are 
equally good, that they are blessed by nature with certain 
incurable endowments; that among these are; the love of 
ruling, of trifling and the pursuit of husband.s That to secure 
these rights, a petticoat government is instituted among men 
deriving their unjust power from the foolish consent of the 
governed. But whenever a government becomes defective in 
the end, it is the right of the sufferers to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, lying its foundation on 
such principles, and enjoying its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety aad happin- 
ess. Prudence indced will dictate, that governments estab- 
lished as long, as froin the days of Eve, should not be chang- 
ed for light and transient causes; and accordingly the number 
of henpecked husbands have clearly shown, that men are kind 
enough to suffer silently while evils are not carricd further, 
than scolding, mewling, teasing, plaguing and even occassion- 
ally scratching, then to right themselves in the way they 
ought; But when a long string of abuses and usurpations, 
all leading through the same path of error, evinces a design | 
to reduce their inexplicables to a mere song, it is their right 
and their duty to throw off such garments and to provide 
some other, whereunder they can live. 

Much has been the patient sufferance of the undersigned, | 


| 


“Dr. youare welcome. My situation and the place where. 2nd it is therefore but pure necessity which constrains him, | 


in you find me, will no doubt be sufficient apologies for my | to alter the former system of government. The history of | document in your hand.” 


our separation, and hold them, asI hold the rest of their sex— 
enemies in war, in peace friends. 
I therefore, representing mysclf and nobody but myself, in the 


| mad house of Palermo assembled, appealing to my own con 
science for the rectitude of my intentions, do in my own name, 


and by the authority of myself, solemnly publish and declare, 
that I am, what I always ought to have been free and indepen- 
dent, that I have absolved myself from the whole female sex, 
and that all hy-menical connexions between them and me are 
totally dissolved, and that as a free and independent man, I 
have full liberty, to smoke segars, chew tobacco, snuff and 
get corned, and do all other acts and things which indepen 
dent men have a right to do. And for the support of this de- 
claration, with a firm reliance on the protection of virtue and 
rectitude, I pledge my life, my word and my honor. 

Signed in order and in behalf of myself—the madman of 
Palermo president and secretary. 

Under any other circumstance, a production of that kind 
would no doubt have been a source of merriment to me. But 
in the present instance, I saw in it nothing, but the feverish 
effusions of bewildered and deeply lacerated mind. ~ 
smile passed upon my countenance, and when 1 had finished 
reading, I sat with tearful eyes, mute and motionless. 

“Your silence is a poor compensation for the trouble tt 
thor has taken to oblige you” begun the madman. “You are 
not fond of lumorous writings.” : 

“Not of these,” I replied, “that are bought with the misc- 


ries of a fellow-being.” , : 
‘And pray,” continued he, “how will you apply this to the 


ne au- 


“Q! my friend,” said I. “I have no wish, to psnetrate 
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“a secrets, nor to insinnuate myself into a confidence, that || my destruction. When I first became acquainted in the fami-|| “Yes sir,” he continued ina broken and faltering voice, 
‘ ehaps you mightrepent. But deep, deep must have been | ly, she had just entered womanhood. She was like the lovely || “the Star was engaged to another. How I found it out I need 
ya misfortunes that befell you.” bud, that begins to unfold its charms, which are soon lost/| not tell you. Ten thousand, trifling circumstances which 
“Wes,” he replied in a solemn voice.” Never will a scar |!" the maturity of riper and surpassing beauties. A lovlier | could be noticed by none but a lover, aroused a suspicion, 


iow the place where the wound is still bleeding, that wound | girl I never saw. ; Gay, witty and unassuming, she was the || which alas, was but too well founded. In her absence from 
on not be healed. It will never close, till the grave closes | life as well as the idol of the little circle. I loved, her froin || home, she had pledged her faith, to a man, in all respects wor- 
Sir, you are astranger to me. Never before this) the moment of our first acquaintance, my affection increased || thy of such a treasure-—But unconsciously he built his hopes 
sold your countenance. I may be mistaken in| and I looked forward to the period when I hoped to call her |! of happiness on the sacrifice of a fellow man. I shall not at- 
von, but 1 confess you have gained my confidence. And if|)/ My own, as to the spring of all my exertions. However, | tempt to describe my situation, from the moment, that my 
aon an hour to spend with a madman, 1 will relate to| 0 word, no look betrayed my feeling. I was to her as// suspicion became aroused. Pride and ambition bid me laugh, 
"she story, which simple as it may seem, has cost me my | to the balance of the family, but a friend, a true friend and || when my heart was ready to burst. Smiles without and hell 
a perhaps happiness forever.” | not for the world would 1 have had them, to think otherwise.|| within. What a picture of woe was I? In the depth of night, 

tI have to ask of you,” he said after | About a year after our acquaintance, she left home on a visit | I would awake from my restless slumber, and O God! forgive 
iad expsessed Iny willingness to spend the day with him.” 1 to some distant relatives, where she remained a considerable | me, the darkest temptations crossed my bewildcrness. To 
that is secrecy. At least as long as this wild heart shall | time. I well recollect the evening I had her farewell. My | put an end, to an existence thus loathsome and miserable, 
habit the frail tenement of clay. It will be but a short heart was full to overflowing, and when I returned home to|| seemed at times to me, not only desirable, but also pardona- 
18 and the stranger lunatic will be no more. "| my little room, and noted down in my journal the occurrences | ble. But then the thought on my good old mother, and the 
et if you choose, you may make any use of it you 1 of the day, I recorded the sacred vow, “She or none shall be 1 prayers I as often had repeated in her lap,—and the horrible 
|| my wife,” But let me pass over the time of her absence. It) thought of eternal damnation, unnerved me from the dark and 
The promise was faithfully given, and he then related to me || was a vacuum in my existence. Truc, my own fondness for I gloomy deed. I lived on, but peace, rest and reason had de- 
| companionship and the social relations of life, carried me into | parted from me forever. I felt the demons of insanity coming 

‘! the company of the young and the gay, and rumor was not) nearer and nearer. Business became a plague to me, human 
socicty a curse. Manfully did I strive against my fate. I 
tried to rally myself under the banners of pride and ambition. 














over it. 
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And 


Then, 
»4se: But not before. 


shy following story, as he termed it. 


“THE STAR.” | idle to make me the courtier of one and soon of another fairy. | 
“That I am a foreigner,” he commenced, “you will have | Having no objections to lead busy fools on the wrong track, | 
nerecived before this. What country I claim as my own|| I left them happy in their own conceit. In the mean time a) Alas, it was toolate. One more effurt to save myself I would 


matters but alittle. Enough for you, that few years ago I | great change had taken place in my worldly standing. For- | attempt. Flee a place where every object visible reminded 


iit, to seek I know not what, in your own happy land. | tune seemed to smile on all my undertakings. The business | me of my loss. Yes, I would flee. Her wedding day was 


For two years and more, after my arrival there, I was in the in which [ had engaged prospered beyond expectation. My | close athand There was no time to spare. I bid my friends 
flest sense of the word, a stranger among strangers. My commercial as well as my social acquaintances increased | farewell. They knew not, it was an eternal one. I might 
sequaintance was limited, and the few friends I had, were, || daily, and he that had been a short time ago unnoticed and | tell you my feelings, when for the last time I shook hands 
\yno means, intimate. The slight knowledge I possessed of | unknown, now became an object of envy of many, that for- || with her, I loved more than life and happiness. But I feel 
your language made me backward to appear incompany. And | merly thought him their equal, if not their inferior. Thus I my strength failing me, and I must hurry on. Like the hun- 
»smy studies occupied all the leisure hours, that were left | had raised myself from step to step, till at last I was vain ted and frighted deer, pursued by the eager bloodhounds and 
ne from business, my existence among the crowd passed un- i enough to hope, that ere long I should put the crown on my || the echo of the deadening halo, runs for life, from hill to dale 
noticed and and unharmed. Though I daily felt my loneli- | earthly happiness. As lofty as my supposed eminence was, and from dale to hill, till at last exhausted and panting he 
ess and isolated condition, yet I was by no means unhappy. || as deep became my fall. She returned from her visit. The sinks down, a easy pray for his murderous pursuers, so it 
The same stimulant that had seduced me from my native || bud had unfolded itself, and was now blooming, like the | was with me. My thoughts like demon-spirits drove me from 
siores, kept hope and contentment alive in my bosom. And | fresh rose of May. Picture to yourself a graceful form of a_ place to place, from city to city, but there was no peace to be 
ofen when by the thought of home and the loved kindred, | middle size, with a head that in shape would vie with that of found. I felt madness entwine my senses, yet I had not the 
thot I had left, my heart would forsake me and clouds would ||a Madonna. Her features were regular and beautiful. Her power, to extricate myself from it. At last I resolved to re- 
surround my spirit, I would borrow consolation from the eyes a dark hazel and her hair a rich and luxuriant chesnut. turn to my native home; there to weep out my sorrow, and 
hidden future, intermixed with lovely roses from the flowry || Unanimatea she looked, like a splendid statue, lovely and scek consolation through ableeding savior,—I crossed the At- 
nst. In the meantime, I had made myself familiar with the | inspiring to behold. But when her feelings became enlisted, lantic, travelled through France, some part of Italy, till at last 


or her mirth excited, her whole being seemed changed. I arrived in Palermo. @ 
On the second day after my arrival, I accidentally got 


hold of an American newspapaper. And it must have been 
more than accident, it must have been the work of the in- 
fernal demons, that haunted me, the first article that my eyes 





linguage, and my circumstances taking a rather favorable , 
tum I began to court society. Better for me had I never i Her eyes would glisten with a brilliancy, never surpassed the 


done so, Among the families Ivisited, there was one, that from |true mirror of the soul within. And when she laughed and 
the time of my being introduced, seemed more like home, } her soul was 1n her laugh, it seemed to me, that through a lit- 
tan any other place I ever visited in foreign lands. The || tle void occasioned by the loss of an eyetooth, an hundred 
fimily consisted of a father, mother and several children of | truant cupids were smiling through the ivory. Her actions glanced on; was the one that told of the marriage of my love. 
were graceful and noble. But what was her form and features After that I knew nothing until I was recalled to life. I recol- 
You must have lect, to have been chained to the wall, and for days and nigts 
exposed to the most craving hunger. I also recollect, of tearing 
my flesh, and screaming till exhausted I would fall down on the 
cold bricks of the damp cellar, wherein I was confined.—Sir I 
was, the same that I am now and shall ever be, a madman. 

When the stranger concluded his story, he covered his face 
with his hands and for a few minutes sobbed aloud. When 
he uncovered himself, the prespiration rolled down his fore? 
head, his face was pale as death; and I had hardly time to 
call for assistance, before fainting he fellin my arms. 

The balance of this tale is but short; and romantic as it may 
seem yet is is nevertheless strictly true. The poor stranger 
had entirely exhausted his strength. The time occupied in 
relating to his story, seemed to be the last return of fleet. 
ing reason. He fell again in the most desperate ravings, 
which continued for several days. A hemorrhage of the lungs 
ensucd, and in eight days the madinan of Palermo was no 
more. I stood at his death bed, when dissolution was at hand. 
He laid in a complete stupor, when on a sudden, like a spectre 
he lifted himself from the couch, and in a wild and unsteady 
manner gazed around the room. I grasped his hand; for a 
moment or two, he stared me full in the face, and then he re- 





both sexes, brought up in mutual love, piety and that amiable- 
uss, which gives the true nobility to the human heart.) in comparison with her soul and heart. 

| . . . 
Never did I behold, more filial and parental affection then in || known her, as I knew her, and studied her cinaracter as I did 


this family. The parents loved their children with all the to find out and appreciate her real worth. Intelligent beyond 
fnduess of the most affectionate parents, and the children | the most of her sex, and a heart, the abode of the most gene- 
looked upon their parents, as well they might, as the idols of | rous, deep and noble feelings, she would sometimes endeavor 
their love. And when soon after my acquaintance with them || by the use of cutting sarcasm, ligh wit or a cold careless ap- 
‘tern death with ruthless hand carried one from their midst, || pearance, to hide her loftier nobler capabilities the brightest 
ftom the little heaven on earth to heaven above the skies, the | jewels in the diadem of mind. Unlike the most of her’ sex 
cain of affection was not as often is the case when once brok.| she did not try to please, and therefore she pleased all who 
en, dissolved, scattered or perhaps lost. No, they felt the | knew her.—And is it then, to he wondered that my whole 
ang, they mourned the lost, but it only gave renewed strength | soul was swallowed up in these charms. To please her was 
to the love of the surviving. i my study by day, and the subject of my thoughts by night. 

Imperceptibly my visits became more and more frequent, | I saw her often, very often, and every time added fuel to ny 
‘lat last it was to me, a matter of heartfelt and pleasurable | passion. ‘That I loved her, she must have known. My eyes, 
ibligation, to spend my evenings in the company of the family.| my silence, my awkward silence in her presence must have 
I had found another home. My heart bounded with its won.) told her so, many, many atime. I had no reason to believe 
“d buoyaney. I felt that I was no longer alone. The dear | that she was either pleased or displeased wtth my attentions, 
ud enticing names, of mother, brother and sister, again! Often when my cyes would meet hers, I fancied I might revel 
sunded in familiar terms to my ear. Often when seated. 1m the bliss afforded by the gaze. My heart would bound with 
‘ound the friendly fireside, the mother and daughters busily | its extacy, till a cold word a sarcastic smile of hers, again 
*ngaged, and conversing on the little caresand troubles of the | would plunge me into a miserable melancholy. But I will 
iousehold, or other, like familiar matters, I would for mo- | not recapituiate the ebbes and floods of love. For more than 
“ents entirely forget that I had another or a distant home. @ year, 1 lived a life, I might say, of the most woful happi- cogaized me. A smile passed his contenance, he attempted 
The mother I loved and honored as though she were my own, ness. To day, dreaming of the most unbounding joy, and to- to speak, but could not. [lis eyes again closed, yet with my 
aother, And had the children been my brothers and sisters | morrow miserable beyond description. You will perhaps hands in his, he retained his same position. I felt his hold 
could not have loved them more. But lest, my friend, that I) wonder my friend, that I did not make known a passion, that getting weaker and weaker, at last he let go my hand, at the 
‘i ll wear out your patience, with descriptions of scenes, that seemed thus to be consuming me. Often did I make up same time exclaiming, “The Star,” and fell upon the bed, a 
“ough dear and invaluable to me, yet can have no interest to |my mind, by an open confession, to put mysclf out of this corpse. In the graveyard belonging to the hospital at Palermo, 
jou, I will at once come to the issue. “The Star,” was the wretched uncertainty. But then the idea of being a stranger, west of the entrance, there is a grave, enclosed with a iron 


foungest daughter in the family, I call her the Star, as the) without friends to vouch for the conduct of former days, in- railing. Ona plain marble stone, that covers it, you may read 
“st appropriate name I can find, toconvey what in fancy she duced me to give full time for my principles and character the following inscription. 
THE STAR. 


*astome. Her real name I cannot, I will not mention.’ to be tested. But I have already tired you. I will come to 

ne — the Star, that guided me, in the way of righteousness! 2 Close,” Here lies the victim of hopeless love. 

‘id virtue. She was the Star that by her pure lustre brought) Here the stranger arose from his seat, andlaying his hands _ Reader, farewell. 

me nearer tomy God. She was the star of my hope, of my | on my shoulders, in the same time looking me wildly in the | = — 

““lgion, and she became the star of my idolatry. Ialmostnay | eyes he violently exclaimed. Man passes his life in reasoning on the past, in complaining 
|, of the present, and in trembling for the future. 


Ite ; 
‘tally worshipped her. And she was the Star—that caused || “The Star was engaged to another? 



































































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








‘70 enasens AND CORRESPONDENTS. | the most of them hold forth their own peculiar excellencies, 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following articles:— and appear to care not who sinks so they swim. This sort of 
“The shipwreck,” by Mrs. L. J. Peirsox, which will be reserved for an |’ selfishness may seem to be tolerated for awhile by the public, 
original number—probably an entirely poetic number.— What will our fair || and the hardest puffers may succeed in attracting notice and 
grim entered ._ || seeuring popularity and patronage, but we can hardly sup- 
- iad “An « ic.” by M. S. Lovetr:—to whose question || & pop y P , ge, : a 
we Sunde mic aaraerneiee + he fecal put in me nega- | pose it permanent, and our literature will be difficult to sus- 
tive form; and in English two negatives are equivalent to au affirmatice. | tain while it is upon a foundation so flimsy. : 
“‘She never told her love,” by * * We should like to see our literary press a little more Ameri- 
Pion ied reir co oma a | can in its tone ofsentiment, and a spark or so of magninimity 
Pos ante lige se || with union of feeling and interest, would operate mgre to its 


lates real and permanent advantage than all the puffing and blow- 
THE MONUMENT. 


ing that publishers can bring into exercise. 


PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 














Poems: by Isaac C. Pray, jr—Boston: Weeks, Jordon and 
| Co. This little unpretending volume, has been made the sub- 
tal ject of animadversion, and severe criticism, or rather hyper- 
| criticism, by many of our contemporaries, who have, it would 


BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1837. 


Tue Liverarny press—As Americans in our feclings and || seem, selected such portions as suited their purpose, and held 
prejudices we have often been disappointed, grieved—morti- , them prominently forth, as specimens of its contents. We 
fied at the relentless manner in which the American press | suppose our friends of the press, have their own way of doing 
| their own business, and we have no disposition to quarrel with 





has, in many instances, treated native talent and native wri : 
ters. In the struggle of our forefathers for the high  privi- any of them for doing what they wad deem right and proper; 
leges which we are now favored with, they sought to main-) but a respectful difference of opinion is in all cases allow- 
tain their independence of mind, as well as to procure politi- able, and with as the little discrimination we possess, we have 
cal and civil liberty. It was the high born prerogative with | been enabled to discover some things in Mr. Pray’s pron, 
which nature had endowed them—mental freedom, that first | which to say the least of them, are not so bad as reviewers 
influenced them to seck a home upon these shores and after-| Would make them appear. We beg leave to make known the 
wards impelled them to risk of fortune and life for the entire | fact, as also to present a few extracts that our readers may | 
emancipation, which has resulted in great and innumerable || have the opportunity of judging for themselves, as we have 
blessings to their posterity, and it ill becomes the sons and de- done. 
scendants of such sires, to acknowledge mental dictators, and | Why these poems have been so hardly dealt with, we know 
bow down in willing servitude to the imitation of foreign not, nor are we able to account for the elasticity of the man’s 
masters, adopting their works as models and denouncing || conscience, who can take up a work, even if it a faults, 
every one who possesses sufficient temerity to think and act | and carefully select those faults as the subjects of his strict- | 
for hime. | tures, and exhibit them to the public gaze with his own re-, 

We make these remarks in denunciation of that spirit marks, while he permits excellencics to remain unnoticed. 
which dominates over the American press, l : ; ' 
bearing like a ponderous weight upon the wings of Ameri- H should speak of things as they exist, and - circumstance can 
To bring the proof of what we have said || cover the responsibility he is under to his readears, to deal | 
as justly with the author under examination as with them. | 


can literature. 
plainly before the mind, we will ask and let those who are) ; 
concerned, take the question to themsclves—where is the pub- | Mr. Pray has contributed to some of the most popular peri-| 
lication in this country, monthly or otherwise, the conductors I odicals in this country, and we have frequently read his dels 
of which make it a part of their interest and aim to foster | ductions, and doubt not but others have, also, with eet 
and encourage American talent? Were is the publication i and pleasure; some of them have been extensively copied -_ 
any portion of the pages of which are given to the encourage- | admired, and that a revulsion should have taken place in the! 


o 2 . y . . | inl is ri i +1 
ment of youthful, rising intellect? We may pause in vain for | OP!0"S of his brother editors is somewhat strange, unless, 





and which is i This is unfair; the reviewer if he would be thought impartial, |! 





the reply. ‘The conduct of the majority of American pub- 
lishers is servile, it is degrading; witness the forcign trash, 
that is distributed throughout this land! Witness the wretch- 
ed puffs and enconiums by which it is heralded! It is sufii- 
cient to bring the blush upor the face of an American, to 


think that the cupidity of publishers, should so far prevail over | 


their sense of dignity and of duty, as to induce them to re- 
print the most rediculous stuff imaginable, and send it forth 
to Americans as literature; and more deeply should the blush 
suffuse the modest cheek when it is remembered that an 
American public can be duked into the support of such mea- 


sures. And what further proof is required to convince us that we | 


area nation of abject imitators, then the depreciating change, | 


which a few foreign scribblers have made, in the popular taste, | 40 ##e American flag; this poem was published in the Token || 
for 1837, and in a majority of the reviews of that work, was 


if indeed we can judge of that taste, bythe amount of the trash 
required to satisfy it. 

But to return a moment to the managers of American peri- 
odicals, do they as they sometimes profess, patriotically enough 
to be sure, take hold of youthful talent and endeavour to ele- | 
vate it?) Or rather do they not permit the aspirant to struggle || 
through the world of difficulty which surrounds him, no small | 
portion of which is produced by their own insulting hy-per- | 
criticism, for it desires no better name, until he acquires pop- i 
ularity sufficient to be of service to them, when he is taken 
up and exhibited to patrons as a giant in literature? And not 
a few whose names at this moment stand prominent on the 
prospectus of many a periodical, are among _ the least of the 
pucrile and owe the place they occupy to some personal im. | 
pudence or particular fovoritism. 

To such an extent has this condition of things obtained, | 
that we can scarcely look with confidence, for any justness 
in criticism, and it may be that after ages will look upon the |, 
praise of the preseat day as contemptible partiality, and that | 
censure will be the certain passport to a creditable immortal- 
ity. 

The publishers of almost the whole of our literary periodi- | 


cals, are careful to kecp their claims to patronage in promi- | 
nent exhibition before the public, and this would be right | 
enough, were it done in a proper spirit, but instead of oper- || 
ating with unanimity in their efforts to stir upa reading | 
spirit among communities and thereby assisting each othcr, | 

u 


| indeed many of them suppose it necessary that he should pass | 


| writer could feel poetry as well as write it: 


the fiery ordeal, in order, to reach the lofty eminence to which 
many in vain aspire; if such be their notions they have a! 
singular enough plan upon which to do a friend a friendly 
turn. | 
We cannot conceive it to be a very great crime, for one to! 

| publish a volume of poems, the whole of which may not be, 
| the equals of a Byron, or a Colerige, and if critics, and with | 
| the article our country seems to abound, would restrict their | 
operations to the pointing out of faults and suggestions of 
amendments, corrections, etc., their labors would probably | 
‘range within corrcct limits, and be a little better appreciated. 
The book under consideration opens with a poem addressed 


spoken of as being of peculiar merit. It was doubtless writ- 
ten with a patriot’s feeling, and one feels like a patriot while 
reading it. ‘The following is a single verse: 

Float ever flag as when at first, 

Our fathers bore thee through the air, 

And pledged their lives while on them burst 

Thy glorious stars in splendor there— 

Ay, pledged their lives and liberty, 

While thou their canopy shouldst stand 

To guard, protect, and honor thee— 

The emblem of our rising land. 

The young suicide appears to have been thrown out in some 

moment of the author’s inspiration, and published without 


| much correction, as it may be readily perceived that the ex- | 
. ‘Ss 3 | 
penditure of a few hours, and as many thoughts might have | 


improved it greatly. To write poctry when the soul is feast- 
ing upon its divinity, is a pleasant—a delightful occupation; 


to correct it in calmer moments, is a punishment if we may | 


be allowed the expression, which few of the genuine tempera- 
ment may submit to. The young suicide has the full feeling 


and is sufficient to convince any unprejudiced mind that the 


THE YOUNG SUICIDE. 
A summer air—the sun in heaven 
Far mid the golden clouds of even, 

While twilight lingers there. 
A quiet lake across whose face 


The sun is softly beaming, 
Seeming within the depths to place 
A fiery pillar gleaming. 
A boy is musing on the sight 
Whose heart is sad with its delight, 
Delight and yet despair! 


The sun is set—each golden cloud 
Is purpled with the Evening shroud, 
That gathers in the sky. 
The boy is thinking of the'sun, 
How sweet its light departed, 
How richly through its course was run 
The emblem it imparted— ‘ 
So like the life he’d have his own 
The opening, path, and final throne— 
O does he wish to die! 


The lake is stirred. Successive flow 
New ripples, lessening as they go 
On to the mossy shore. 
The boy has plunged within the wave 
While far above is shedding, 
To gild the suicidal grave, 
The moon’s light downward spreading. 
No thing upon the lake doth float 
Save an unanchored, drifting boat— 
The boy?—his fate deplore! 


Asunny morn. From every hill, 
A scattered band the valley fill— 
The meadow and lake’s shore 
They seek the loved, the lost, the youth 
Who pleased them with his learning, 
The strange self-secker of the truth, 
To nature ever turning. 
Alas! they find a body there 
Where waters lave soft, silken hair,— 
The boy?—he is no more! 
The year’s departure contains much true poetic thought 
,and had it been first published in Blackwood’s magazine, or 
some other distinguished foreign periodical, it might have 
been received in this country, as the production of some dis- 
tinguished English poct; there are some loose thoughts, but 
_they are amply atoned for in the strength and correctness of 
| the piece as awhole: 


THE YEAR’S DFPARTURE. 


The city sleeps There are no watchers up 
To note the passing of this awful hour 
That tells of wreck and ruin. Thus, they slept 
Who dwelt amid the cities of the Plain 
Ere fell the hail of fire, ere rose aloft 
The Spectre of Destruction on his wings 
Of pestilential power to blight the doomed. 
The heart-linked moral of the fleeting year 
Unheeded passes as some oft-told tale. 
| The gilded wretch, pillowed on wealth and ease, 
Wrung from the labor of yon needy man, 
Whose limbs e’en now are nipped with gathering frost. 
Wakes not to seck the memory of his deeds. 
The felon in his cell, dreams, as of yore, 
Of gold, by craftiness and stealth obtained, 
And turns, unquiet, on his scanty straw, 
Smiling to think he holds the heavy load 
Of an ideal purse. That loathsome curse 
Of social life, the man who feasts with pride 
Upon the fall of virtue, day by day, 
All reputation deeming but a name, 
Lies like one dead, by sleep still gaining strength 
To teap continuance of appetite 
That he may riot in his victim’s shame! 
What madness! Wake, O wake! It is the hour 
To think of penitence—to feel it, too. 
Wake! Let the life to come, unto that past 
Bear no resemblance. Lo! each moment goes 
Back on unwearicd pinions to that God 
Who at beginning sent it forth for man. 
| T.o! now the dead are clustering at the Throne 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Of the Eternal. So have gathered there 
Forever, all that ever trod our earth. 

So we shall congregate, ere many yeers 

Are gone—those waves upon the stream of Time 
Outborne into the boundless, endless sea 
E:TERNITY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


O, wake! This sacred hour 
Should never fly unnoticed. Let its voice 
Speak in thine ear and in thy memory dwell, 
Not like the cadence of my hurried song, 
But as the whispering of the living breeze— 
The gurgling of the rapid river’s waves— 
The solemn thunder of the cataract— 

The moan of ocean rolling to the shore-— 
The utterance of Nature as she cries 

*From God I came, to God I shall return!’ 


A child’s evening prayer; sweet simplicity and touching 


! 





|| of poetry, though not so perfect as it might have been made, | sentiment characterizes this piece: 


A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 
Father, now the day is past, 


Near my pillow, hand in hand, 
Keep thy guardian angel-band, 
And throughout the darkling night 
Bless me with a cheerful light. 


| 
: On thy child thy blessing cast; 
| 
| 
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Let me rise at morn again, 

Free from every thought of pain; 
Passing through life’s thorny way, 
Keep me, Father, day by day. 


The doom of beauty; a little prosy in some of its lines, but 
if there be not poetry in the following short extract we know 
pot where to find it: 


The worm that gnaws within its secret cell 

In the slight stalk of some much-cherished flower, 
And draws away its sustenance, so slow 

That we can scarcely mark the slightest blight 

Or tendency to a decay, may well 

Relate the story, by its simile, 

Of her transition from gay life and joy 

Unto the gloom and darkness of the grave. 


Mount Holyoke; The closing apostrophe has more beauties 
than blemishes: 


O solemn Mount, farewell! 'To-morrow’s sun 
Shall light my pathway to the crowded mart. 
There shall the din of life once more distract 
My mind, now calmed by contemplating thee. 
There groups of mad, fantastic shapes will rise, 
To win me from the lesson that I’ve learned; 
But I will think of thee, and seize each hour 
Of leisure time to view the fountain well 
Of Memory, where I may see still clear, 

As in a magic glass, thy glorious form, 

And, daily holding converse with thee there 
Prepare the mind by simple deeds like this. ' 
To view hereafter, at a higher throne, 

Him who at first called forth the world to light, 
And viewed it ‘in the hollow of his hand,’ 


Achild’s prayer; touching and simple, 
poetical: 


and in our opinion 


A CHILD'S PRAYER. 


Heavenly Father, Guide and Friend, 
At thy throne this morn I bend; 
Grant a blessing to my prayer— 
Grant the kindness of thy care; 
Make this little time with thee 

Full of sweet tranquillity; 

Hear me as in prayer I bend— 
Hear and bless, O Guide and Friend! 


Through the day—its every hour, 
Be around me with thy power; 
Guide until my life is run— 
Guide and watch thy little one. 
Not a sparrow flies o’er earth, 

But thou spreadst its pinions forth; 
Thus, my Father, guide me now, 
While in praise to thee I bow. 


Teach the world to learn, O Lord, 
All the blessings of thy word; 

Glad the isles that gem the deep— 
Glad the pagan climes, and kzep 
Ever in thy glorious reign 

All that tempt in ships the main; 
O’er the world thy spirit send— 
Aid mankind, O Guide and Friend! 


Reason to the soul; but for some faults in the last verse, this 
would be a very passable piece; the succeeding is the second 
verse: 


Though earthly pageant, pomp and show 
Should gaily shine, to lure thee back— 
Though glittering baubles burn and glow, 
To turn thee from thy pilgrim track— 
Yet scorn illusions which earth flings, 
To stay thy purpose high: 
There is in heaven a fount whose springs 
Will never, never dry. 

Sonnets; from eight of these, we select the following, not 
because we believe it to be the best, but as it is an acrostic, 
it will serve to show the writer’s ingenuity: 

SONNET. 
The chamois-hunter as he moves along, 
O’er barren peaks, mid rocks and caverns drear, 
Gauging his steps by some rude hunting song, 
Receives rich pleasure, if a flower appear: 
And when the traveller in a distant land, 
_Crossing a waste where nothing greets his sight, 
Espies some spots of verdure on the sand, 

Gracing the gloom, as stars illume the night, 
In frame and soul he feels inspirited, 

Regains the impulse which, at first, inspired, 
Displays the hope which erst his footsteps led, 
Lives with new life and is no longer tried. 

E’en so, for me, sweet girl, where dwellest thou, 
Rose flower and verdure on the ocean’s brow. 


Pe think the reader will agree, that we have found some- 
“ing in this little book of poems, which is of poctic merit. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





Our object has been to do justice to Mr. Pray, and to the 
public; we have made no positive comparisons with other au- 
thors because he appears in many cases to have a style pecu- 
har to himself. 

In the Ladies Companion, for November, we find it stat- 
jed “that the small volume of fugitive poems: by Isaac C. 
Pray, jr., was printed off for the gratification of a few 
friends, and not sold to the public, as would be supposed 
from the tone of the criticism exercised upon it”—so that had 
nothing been said by the press in regard to its merits the dear 
public would uot have suffered. 

Lapy’s Boox.—In our last notice of the Lady’s Book we 
|made the following remark; “Engravings come frequently 
\| with this work, someof whici are ofa superior quality”. For this 
|injury, as every number contains an engraving either of some 
| popular subject or of the fashions. 
| We meant not, to do injury to our friend of the Lady’s 
| Book, nor is the fault ours if we have done so, for had we re- 
ceived the Book regularly we should have been better enabled 

to have decided upon its merits as well as the engravings it 
contained. In the numbers we have received for, April, May 
| August and October we find no engravings, if they left the 
| publishers office with them, they were gaken out before they 
| reached us, Our notices of magazines are intended for their 
| benefit and our purpose is, in all cases, to give them their due. 
| We are obliged to Mr. Godey for sctting us right and we take 


ithis opportunity to present the matter to our readers. Will 











|he be good enough to send us the numbers for February, June |) 


‘and September? 


Frost’s American Speaker.—This is the tittle of a new}! 


and valuable school book, just published by Mr. E. C. Biddle, 
lof Philadelphia. It is seldom that we are disposed to notice 
| works purporting to be of this character, from the fact that we 
, have been frequently disappointed after anexamination of them 
|and led to consider the propricty of introducing them into our 
‘seminaries of learning, as rathcr questionable. The one be- 
| fore us, however, will bear the test of criticism. It is a collec- 
| tion of peices for declamation and reading, most happily sclec- 
ited and judiciously arranged. Prefixed to the work are the 
| whole of Mr. Ewing’s principles of clocution, and a consider- 
able number of examples, marked with the proper inflections. 
| ‘The work is handsomely bound; and embellished with finely en- 





| 


Calhoun and Webster. 

We recommend it to the teachers of our city; confident | 
that an examination of its merits will secure its immediate in- 
| troduction into thcir respective academies. It is for sale at 
Mr. Cushing’s, Howard street; near Baltimore street, price 
| 75 cents. 


|| Were it not for the solid advantage arsing from the exten-| 
|| Sive improvements now in progress in various parts of the 
(icity, one would be vexed with the repeated Interruptions 
|| they present to passers in carriages and on foot. It is of 
|, course expected that in the collection of materials for new 





| the editor charges us with doing the work “an unintentional” || 


'graved miniature likenesses of Henry, Lee, Clay, Randolph, |, 






A HAPPY LIFE, 
Original. 


Happy the man by reason taught, 
That serveth not another’s will, 
Whose armour is his honest thought 

And simple truth his highest skill. 


} Whose life is from all turmoil free’d; 


Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatt’rers need, 
Nor ruin make the envious great. 


This man is free from servile bands— 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall, 
| Lord of himself, though not of lands, 


And having nothing he hath all. VICORIA. 








THE INDIANS OF THE MOUNDS, 


| From the St. Louis Bulletin. 


| Deeply interested as is every American in the antiquities 
\of his native soil, to the citizens of no section of our country 
‘should they prove more interesting than to those of St. Louis. 
| And we are pursuaded that the apathy which has existed here- 
| tofore respecting those mysterious relics of a departed race, 


| 


iby which we are)on every side surrounded, had its origin 
‘rather in a total lack of knowledge, than in a lack of enter- 
| prising inquiry or a lack of any thing cise; we shall endeavor 
|to collect all the information in our power upon the subject, 


} 
‘and from time to time embody the result of the research in 


jour columns. When we look upon these mysterious monu- 


|ments of the past, the inquiry naturally forces itself on the 





jmind, “who were their builders—whence came they—wither 
| have they gone?” . 
| The most plausible supposition seems to be this: that the 
| tribes which once dwelt along the shores of these greatdakes and 
the northern Atlantic coast, in progress of a regular series or 
emigrations, erected a cordon of earth heaps, which extends 
|throughout the whole length of the continent from north to 
south, as posts of military defence against the attacks of the 
natives of the soil until at last they reached the southern ex- 
‘tremity of the continent—crossed the isthmus, disappeared, 
and founded the ancient Peruvian empire in South America. 
Now, reader, problematical as all this may seem to thee, and 
sceptical as thou mayest be, we have a dozen capital argu- 
‘ments in support thereof. At present we will regale thee with 
‘but one.—The facts of the case were developed by Dr. J. C. 
Warren of Boston, in a recent paper communicatod to the 
3ritish Scientific Association at Liverpool.—Many years ago 
a cranium came by accident into the hands of Dr. Warren, 
which struck him as extraordinary, and which upon careful 
,examination, he fond to correspond with the crania of no one 
of all the known races, or of the individual nations constitu- 
ting those races. On inquiry he learned that the skull 


|| with other bones had been found in the depths of an almost 


inaccessable cavern on the hanks of the Ohio, some fifty feet 
‘above the stream, by a party of hunters who had there sought 
larefuge. ‘This cave is situated probably near Galipolis in the 
| state of Ohio, and from the nature of the calcareous rock 
‘which prevented decomposition by the absorptions of all 





| 

| ae ; é ; 

|| buildings obstructions will take place but we think there! 
lie . . 

is often an unnecessary disregard shown for the convenience | 





jof the public.—The portiongof the strect to be occupied, 
} in such cases by those concerned in building is specified | 
‘by ordinance, and should not be excceded with impunity.— 
Wliatever disposition there may be to encourage immprove- 
|ment by affording to it every possible facility, it should be| 
‘borne in mind that private convenience should yicld to pub- 
lie safety. How often dowe sce piles of brick, rubbish or tim- 
ber accumulated during the day and suffered to remain, 
throughout the succeeding night and often much longer, thus! 
rendering the transit of carriages in the dark eminently haz.| 
ardous. In no case should the limits laid down in the ordi.}, 
nance be exceeded. A word with regard to fainilies laying in 


\} 
| 





i 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
} 
, their stock of wood and coal. It mzy sometimes happen that | 
| there is not sufficient time to put these articles into the cellars | 
{! . . + 
i, but there is always enough of time to clear the footways of 
\\them. Common courtesy to our fellow citizens demands) 
|that at least sufficient pains be taken to prevent them from | 
| breaking their limbs or receiving other serious injury —Amer. | 








| Love AND FRIENDSHIP.—Perhaps it would be better if we} 


| could get rid of love altogether. Life would go on smoother! 


‘moisture, and the inaccessibility of the spot, centuries might 
have elapsed since the bones were deposited there.—-Subse- 


| quently a number of skulls from the ancient mounds of Ohio 


were reccived—were compared with this, and were found to 
correspond to an outline. Now the probability was, that all 
these remains were those of the aboriginal North American 
Indians, so called. Not at all:—they differed from the struc- 
ture of the Indian crania toto capite—utterly—just as much 
as skulls could differ. One thing, then was certain; the buil- 
ders of the mounds and our aborigines were by no means of 
the same race—sometime after the circumstance we have re- 


lated, Dr. Warren tells us he one morning found upon his ta- 
ble three heads, the individual who had left them having 
gone. On examination he at once pronounced them skulls 
of the Mound Indians, and the lamented Spurzheim, who 
was then lecturing in Boston, declared thein skulls of the same 
race.—A few days after, a gentleman called who had furnish- 
ed the remains, and informed him that these skulls were those 
of the ancient Inca race of Peruvians, taken from an island 
lnear the city of Sinia, renowned as the spot where Mango Co- 
paz made his advent from the Sun to enlighten the Peruvian 
‘race. These are the premises—what the conclusion? If 
‘any thing, it is that the builders of our mounds—those all 


e . | . . : ~ es i . . ur » th 7 > 
Mr. Pray may throw his volume upon the stream of time, and | and happier without it. Friendship is the wine of existence, | around us—were the progenitors of the Montezumas. 


ts it has been, and ever will be with poctical works of varied 
quality, some will swim on—and on, and be admired, while 
others may sink amid the waters to oblivion, and this may be 
maid of every writer who may trust his productions upon the 


changing tide of life, for it is impossible that every effort | by a constant cultivation of those qualities which she knows || 


thould be successful. 


| but love is the dram-drinking. 





| 
| The truth of woman lies not in the admiration of her lover, |! 


but in the respect of her husband, and that can only be gained,} 


he most values. | 





BEST USE OF RICHES. 
When wealth to virtuous hands are giv’n, 
It blesses like the dew ot heav’n: 

Like heav’n it hears the orphan’s cries; 


| And wipes the tears from widows eyes, 












































































VENUs. 


ApDonis. 


Venus. 


Apbonis. 


Venus. 


Aponis. 


VENtSs. 


Aponis. 





VERSES, 


On seeing the Painting of Adonis resisting the mournful supplications of 


Venus to abstain from the Chase. 
BY WILLIAM CAREY. 


Original. 


Does mind grow old? Let sceptics answer.—.4non. 


Envy will merit like its shade pursue, 
But, like the shadow, proves the substance true.—Pope. 


Yet this admired work of art has stood the test unvisited by envy. 
The Visiters. 


TRAGIC DIALOGUE, 
Ah do not hunt to-day, my Love! 
Ah do not liunt to-day!— 


I must, and will, away, my Love! 
I must, and will, away! 


Last night methought I saw thee lying, 

All gash’d with mortal wounds, and dying. 
In frantic grief, | clasp’d thy bier, 

And bath’d thy corse with many a tear. 

I broke from sleep, with eyes bedew’d, 
sy images of death pursued. 

My bosom throbs—I tremble, still, 
With sad presentiments of ill. 

In pity, grant this mournful pray’r 

And from the savage game forbear. 

Ah do not hunt to-day, my Love! 

“Ath do not hunt to-day! 


T must, aud will, away, my Love! 
I must, and will, away! 


The wild Boar haunts yon gloomy wood; 
His tusks are whetted for thy blood: 

No man can linger in his sight; 

All owe their safety to their flight. 

The Monster will not beauty spare; 

Wilt thou, alone, his fury dare, 

And in thy youthful pride elate, 

So madly tempt a dismal fate? 

Ah do not hunt this day, my Love! 

Ah do not hunt to-day! 


I must, and will, away, my Love, 
I must, and will, away! 


Oh cruel youth, close not thine ear! 
Thou idol of my hope and fear! 

Why wilt thou on destruction run, 

No more obedient to my Son, 

Who slumbers, in this awful hour, 

A heedless guardian of my bow’r, 

His shafts, which, once thy heart subdu’d, 
Neglected, on the turf are strew’d. 
While I am heard with cold disdain, 

A Goddess doom’d to sue in vain! 

But Jove, himself, will deign to save 

My Fav’rite from a timeless grave; 

The Power on high will touch thy soul, 
Whose nod can heaven aud earth control. 


I proudly grasp my deadly spear; 
And what have [ on earth to fear? 
No aid from Jupiter [I need. 
Alone I claim the mighty deed. 
Though young in years, of valiant race, 
And ever foremost in the chase, 
And ever victor, still. 
The Muses, in heroic lays, 
My brave contempt of danger praise. 
Old jolly Pan applauds my name; 
And Wood-nymphs celebrate my fame; 
And to my semblance, form’d in clay, 
The Fawns and Satyrs worship pay: 
Why then these bodings ill? 


Fear not for me, who know no fear; 
Nor vainly waste a sigh or tear. 

My dogs shall drink the wild Boar’s blood; 
This hand shall slay him in the wood. 
His gory head, when next we meet, 

I'll lay in triumph at thy feet: 

That day a golden day will be, 

Of song, and feast, and frolic glee! 

And thou, the Queen, iu charms divine, 
The God of light shall far outshine; 
Thy beauty shall my verse inspire, 

And breathe a soul into my lyre. 

While all the Sylvans dancing round, 

To jocund music, beat the ground, 

And every valley, hill, and grove, 

Shall echo to the voice of Love. 


Then free me!—free me! —Let me fly! 

My nerves are strung;—iny heart beats high, 
Unlock those twining arms, I pray, 

In vain they would my glory stay. 

I must and will away, my Lore! 

I must and will away. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS: 








| THE DIGHITY OF MIND, 


Original. 


Nothing evinces the dignity of mind, more clearly, than 
the fact, that all things have been created for it. If the exhi- 
|| bitions of divine skill surround us, if the heavens above and 
‘the earth beneath, present us with unnumbered wonders; if 
| beauty adorn, sublimity crown and utility characterise every 
| object, that meets our vision, they have all been formed for 
‘|the pleasure and improvement of the mind. Did not it exist, 
‘\of what value, would all things be? The expanded arch of 
|the sky might cover the globe, the genial rain might fall and 
| the ever-welcome dew refresh, the landscape might smile and 
| the fertile valleys yield, but if there were no mind, how unim- 
portant and worthless would they be? Nature might be rife 
'| with loveliness, but there would be no taste to appreciate it. 
|| Her wakened melodies might never cease their soundings, 
| but there would be no sensibility to enjoy them. Those mag- 
| nificent spectacles, that are so often displayed, might manifest 
| themselves, but there would be no observing eye to understand 
| them. 
|| Exalted then as mind is, how strange that man, thus en- 
| dowed, should be the chief agent in its degradation? How 
| singular, that he should place so light an estimate upon it, 
suffer his passions to tule it and lower it, beneath his animal 
|| constitution? What an evidence, that he has fallen? 

i Mind! It is this, that enables man to govern inanimate na- 
i ture. It is this that makes him the master of the inferior or- 
ders. It is this, that acquires all the real glory that hallows 





| his name. It is this, that was redeemed with so costly a || 


j|price. Itis this, that gives him, a station next to the an- 


| gels. Itis this, that stamps him, with the image of Jehovah. | 
i! | 
oe i 


| AGE. 

| Who can see an old man and not feel disposed to congratu- | 
| late him? The turmoils of life will soon cease to distress him | 
| —the grave will quickly hush his complaints and place him | 
| beyond the touch of woe. If he have been unfortunate in bu- | 


siness, if he have been the object of bitter persecution, |, 


_ if friends have forsaken him and foes oppressed him, he will, 
|,in a few days, be where such anguish is unknown. The tem- 








| stood on shore and waved their hats untill we lost sight of 
(them. She then sat down, and opened one or two of the yol- 
/umes, but soon threw them aside, and took her brother’s arm 
‘Her attention was excited by some aquatic birds, whose active 
pursuit of their prey seemed more like amusement than em. 
| ployment. “Look, brother,” I overheard her exclaim, “at the 
|sea-bird; one moment it darts toward the water; then it flies 
far up into the blue sky, and swiftly returning again, it rests 
jupon the bosom of the waves, asif it loved the refreshing, 
| coolness. I wish I could be a sea-bird, for a little while, at 
least.” 

“You are too much of one already, Kate,” said her brother, 
| for the peace of the finny tribe you left gasping on the shore 
| of our own fair river.” 
| “Brother,” said she, while the tears started in her peautiful 
‘eyes, “you do not mean that I am a coquette, do you? Oh, if 
'|I thought that my levity made me act like that cold, heartless 
thing, 1 would despise myself, and never be gay again.” 

“No, my sister,”’said the brother, fondly encircling her Waist, 
“you have too much soul about you, I believe, ever to be a 
|coquette. Idid not think you would take my jesting so se- 
|| riously.” 
|| When this little cloud passed by, the same sportiveness ani- 
|| mated her fine countenance, and gave her step and her very 
i action a buoyancy so light and graceful, that she scemed the 
|| embodied spirit of health and happiness. 
| ‘The steamboat stopped opposite to the place where they 
| were to land; a skiff shot out from the bank toward it, and in 
||a few minutes the fair girl with her mother and brother were 
|| seated within it, and were passing rapidly to the shore. The light 


| 





| boat rose and fell with the heaving waters, and the dipping 
oars moved like the wings of a flying sea-bird. As it glided 
onward, her brother sportively rocked it from side to side, and 
her light laugh came ringing over the waves as soft as the 
sound of distant bells. Oh! that silvery laugh! I can remem- 
ber it yet. * * * * * * * * 
Tt was about the middle of May, that I paid my annual 
| visit to my sister. As the boat drew near A I thought 
of the beautiful girl I had seen tke year before, and wondered 
whether she was still a reigning belle, or had settled into the 
| happy wife—the sober married woman. My thoughts combin- 


| 
! 





|, pest is over and the heaven is in sight. The closing eye of | ed to dwell upon her, until we stopped at the wharf. A couch 


| the mariner sees it and he pants for its holy calm. 
| No more, will his bosom bleed. No more, will trouble fret 
‘him. No more, will anxiety break his sleep and embitter | 


ie a ‘ : 
his waking hours. No. no. All are past in a returnless | 


| flight. 
|| Happy old man! Sweet to him are his virtuous recollec- | 
| tions—bright his heavenly anticipations. The past is pleasant | 
''and the future ineffably glorious. FLOARDO. 





THE VICTIM OF CONSUMPTION, 


| 
From the Knickerbocker. 
j 
{ 


It was in the early part of June, 18—that I was crossing 
|| the Chesapeake Bay, on a visit to the eastern section of Mary- 


||land. The boat, as usual, stopped at®A. to land and receive pas- | 


! sengers. While I was busily watching the changes of a pas- | 


i 


|| was aroused by a silvery laugh, from a young creature, and | 


by the gay voices of her Wp tate as they were stepping 
from the shore on the deck of the steamboat. Her mother 


| and her brother were to accompany her; but there were some | 


} female friends, and several gentleman, who had come with her | 
|'to defer their leave-takings, until the warning bell had tolled , 
| for the last time. While she was leaning against the railing, 
i and gaily talking with the group, another and another gallant | 
{| vouth came on board to pay his parting compliments, some | 
| with boquets of rare flowers, others with a volume of poems, or 
ithe last new novel. For each she had a sweet smile and a 
| pleasant or witty reply. Her attentions were equally divided, | 
||and with all she seemed a favorite. I soon discovered that | 
| this lovely girl was the wit,the beauty, and the belle of 
A ; and seldom was such a distinction more justly merited. | 
| She was just of that age when the child is emerging into | 
the woman; that interesting age, when the youtful heart is as | 
yet unsullied by the world’s teachings or the world’s flatteries. | 
| She was a bright and beautiful creature. Her dark eye spar- 
| kled with animaton,and the bloom of her cheek varied with the 
| quiet or excitement of her feelings froin the delicate tint of the | 
| maiden-blush rose, to the richest hues of the Provence. Her; 





t dimpled mouth, with its pearly tecth, seemed made for smiles, | 


The Port here supplies the conclusion. Adonis breaks away from Ve- || and nothing could exceed the light-heartedness, the music of 
nus; and, as he rushes out, brandishing his spear, and whooping loudly to | her joyous laugh. It was like the wild carol of a bird, and thrill- 
his hounds, a flash of lightning crosses his path; a tempestuous darkness 
suddenly overcasts the sky and landscape, whose deepest shades blacken 
into the appalling sublimity of a midnight storm, while a sullen peal of| 
thunder reverberates among the distant mountains. 


Hours of iliness: 78th year; brief visil to the U. S., Nov. 11, 1837. 


ed through me, making my very heart feel glad, as if I had 
|| met with some unexpected pleasure. | 

Her companions bade her farewell, and our heavy boat was | 
again ploughing its way through the waters. The gentlemen! 





| 





| sing cloud, as it was reflected on the still waters, my attention || 





Hi] 


was prepared on deck, and a carriage drew up, from which a 
sick person was carefully lifted by a family servant, and bore 
on deck in his arms. A middle-aged lady followed, whose 
thick veil prevented a view of her features. But as soon as 
she threw it aside, to bathe the temples of the exhausted invalid, 
I saw it was the mother of that lovely girl who had been the 
| subject of my thoughts. I looked on the emaciated face of 
‘the sufferer, and mentally exclaimed, “Can this be the beauti- 
ful Catherine F——-? There is some resemblance indeed— 


| but no, it cannot be!” 


| Upon my offering a fan to the lady, as she anxiously bent 
| over the couch, she thanked me, and recollecting when we 
‘had met before, said: 
“This is a great change in one short year.” 
I felt so much shocked, that I could say nothing in reply. 
| Yes, it wasa sad,sad change! To mc it seemed but a few brief 
‘month since I had seen her entering the same boat with her buo- 
| yant step, her merry laugh, and attended by her gay compan- 
‘ions. Where were they now? Her mother and the faithfal ser- 
vant were still at her side, but her brother was faraway upon the 
| broad blue sea, and her friends and admirers left her when the 
‘hour of sickness caine. And she, too, was consumption’s vic- 
‘tim. I knew it by the steady lustre of her eye, the hectic 
‘flush on her hollow cheek, the sharpened outline of feature, and 
‘above all, by the peculiar transparency of her taper fingers, as 
they lay in dazzling whiteness across her rich dark hair. I 
wondered much what could have caused this gay young crea- 
‘ture so soon to become a prey to the insatiate spoiler. I was 
subsequently told thatafter a summer spent in gaicty, she re- 
turned home with a slight cold contracted when out upon one 
of their moonlight sails, or in one of the dances on the green, 
damp with the evening dews. It seemed to have nearly pass- 
ed away, and nothing more was thought of it. But it re- 
turned again upon the slightest exposure, and at last it showed 
that it had been secretly undermining its way, for it revealed 
its fatal symptoms, the bright and fevered spot—the gradual 
| wasting of flesh—and the painful sinking away into uttering 





feebleness. wie 
| We parted when the boat reached its place of destination; 
taking up the village papers 
‘Died in A—, Cathe- 
absent 


and a few weeks afterward, upon 
; 4 tees 
I saw the following obituary notice: 


| rine F , aged seventeen, the idolized sister of an 


'brother—the only daughter of a widowed mother.” 











A healtliy appetite 1s to be acquired by early rising. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





TO THEE, CLARA. 


Original. 





Thy friendship’s light is dead, Clara, 
That gem so rich and rare 

Hath all its lustre shed, Clara, 
Tis lost in viewless air. 


This false world doth contain, Clara, 
How few, how very few, 

Who still, through life remain, Clara, 
For aye unchanged and true. 


Yet deem’d [ not that thou, Clara, 
Faithless could ever be, 

That cold averted brow, Clara, 
I had not thought to see. 


The current of thy thought, Clara, 
No longer flows with mine 

But other channels sought, Clara, 
Its sparkling waters shine. 


For those who may not know, Clara, 
The pleasure I have known, 

When in its uncheck’d flow, Clara, 
It mingled with my own. 


What was the message sent, Clara? 
“To-day, or, very soon!”? 

Both seasons came and went, Clara, 
Nor brought the promised boon. 


4@ 
Thy words are air, mere air, Clara, 
To which thy heart owns not; 
Thy promises are fair, Clara, 
But ah! how soon forgot. 


Say what hath wrought this change, Clara, 
To make thy love decline? 

*Tis nature bids thee range, Clara, 
It is no fault of thine! 


The stamp of nature’s mould, Clara, 
Is all too deep to blot, 

And though thy heart is cold, Clara, 
I blame nor mourn thee not. 


As well had it availed, Clara, 
To mourn the fleeting hour, 
The dews of morn exhaled, Clara, 
The perfume of the flow’r. 


How transient are the charms, Clara, 
Of morning’s ““dewy shine,”? 

Such the regard that warms, Clara, 
A fickle heart like thine. 


{ 





The fragrance of the rose, Clara, 
Each mild breeze sweeps away, 
And long ere summer’s close, Clara, 

Its wasted sweets decay. 


Its scatter’d bloom we see, Clara, 
And breathe a passing sigh, 

Such my regret for thee, Clara, 
And now a sad good-bye. 





MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
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Imaginative works. 

Imagination is the ruling divinity of the present age. 
The literary world is entirely under its control. That spirit 
of laborious investigation, which characterized former gene- 
rations, which led to the boldest incursions upon the territo- 
ties of knowledge and erected those monuments of mental 
power, that are destined to outlast the pyramids of Egypt, 
has almost ecased to exhibit itself. Profundity of thought is 
arare display. The enlightenment of the mind and the pro- 


fit of the heart are no longer the constant aims of writers. | 
nocence oppressed by their iumph of hard-hearted malignity— 


Their sole end is to afford momentary pleasure to their read- 


ets. If they undergo the fatigue of composition, if they im. unsuspecting confidence abused—integrity wounded—virtue, 
Prison themselves in the secreey of the study and forego all 
the enjoyments of fricndship and the regalements of the do- | 


mestic circle, it is that they may amuse the fancies and touch | 
||are suffused with tears. ‘The heart, ch! how it enters into 


the sensibilities of those, who read their productions. 


} oe . P | 
‘ The prevalence of this morbid taste cannot have escaped 
a] ryati . : ; . | 
€ observation of ordinary discernment. It is seen in the 


|| this fact, that causes fiction to be so dan 











| brought into existence. They are the tempters, that offer the |and raises its eloquent eyes, without a blessing. Scenes 
|interdicted fruit. Their cheapness places them within the |) which once would have stirred the hidden depths of the bosom 
reach of even poverty itself. Their style and contents make | and caused the appropriation of the last farthing for mitigation, 
them desirable by those, who have no relish for severe appli-|\leave no more impression than a seal upon granite. Feeling 
cation. Their pleasantry secures for them, the attention of| has been wasted until its foundation has become dry. 
that class of individuals, who have but little time for relaxa-|| Such being the unhappy effect of an unbounded love for fic- 
jtien. Possessing these qualities, that recommend them to tion, how attentive should we be to the regulation of our Im- 
general notice, they pay their regular visits to thousands and|,aginations? The establishment of this habit cannot be too 
feed their minds, with the unwholesome aliment, which, they | warmly urged upon the young. While the flowers of early 
contain. If this plan of disseminating information were prop- | life are springing up around them—while the fresh breath of 
‘erly directed, of how much advantage might it be to the in-| the first season is fanning their cheeks and the Elysium of 
tellectual condition of men? How many talents, that obscu- hope opens before them, they are apt to be guided wholly by 
rity now hides, would be brought forth? How many dull) their feelings. Ifthey be not taught to govern them, like a 
minds would be quickened? Unhappily for the interests of our | ship, without ballast, they will sail unsteadily. They will be- 
race is the devotion of such an instrument to injurious pur-|,come creatures of impulse. No certain calculations can be 
| poses. . |made upon them. To day, they are one thing, to-morrow, 
That the perusal of judiciously-chosen imaginative works| they are another. Let them then be instructed to entertain 
is beneficial, we do not hesitate to admit. They answer as a| moderate expectations of this deceitful world—let them be 
sporting ficld, where the mind may recover its tone and be-| told, that man’s pilgrimage is marked with cares, that dark- 
come prepared for the resumption of its difficult tasks. They ||ness often gathers around his footsteps, a melancholy prelude 
change the current of thought and introduce images of beauty | to that deeper darkness, which awaits him in the tomb. 
on which the fascinated vision long may dwell. They also|| Imagination may find in the Bible, objects sufficient for its 
assist in refining the feelings, invigorating the languid fires of| cultivation. There is poetry in its Religion. There is sub- 
affection, teaching sensibility to be still more alive to the sor-| limity in its principles, grandeur in its hopes, pathos in 
‘rows of the aflicted and sympathy to be more responsive to the || its expostulations and beauty in its descriptions. Here are 
‘calls of distress. They aid too in the formation of such a| occurrences of the most vivid character—here are scenes of 
| correct and classical taste, a quality, that enables us to perceive |' vital interest, here is a tragedy, thatno dramatist ever equailed. 
faults and appreciate excellencies and makes us susceptible of ‘Strip the Bible of every other claim, disprove its divine au- 
‘those emotions, which the sublime and graceful enkindle. \thenticity and rob it of the bright halo, that it brought with 
| Though these advantages may follow the moderate use of ‘it, from Heaven, still will it be admired—still must it be loved 
fancifal productions, though our acquaintance with human ||as a work of the purest taste. A. A. Le 
\nature is thereby enlarged and our knowledge of the heart’s 
| workings deepened, they, nevertheless, operate in a pernicious 








LINES 


manner. Imagination yields, with astonishing readiness to : 

| ti ; We eaitestmentieen het Addressed to Miss A. H. M * * * 
jenticement. What would not move the other faculties, over- a aie ee 
comes it. The outworks, that defend it are easily forced and aa 


} 

| 

| 

| 

‘its capacity quickly affected. Let the vigilance of watchful. | Comer: 
| ness be relaxed for a moment, let the eye of conscience be but | 
femporarily averted and it embraces the opportunity to hurry 
jus into sin. Passion is brought into exercise and amid the 
wildness of its play, the voices of better feelings are stilled. 
|'The evil of our nature rises in its native strength and we find, 
ithat there dwells within us a traitor, which, ere we think, 
(can surrender us into the hands of the worst enemies. It is 
gerous. If imagina- 

|tion were not capable of such high excitement—if it not did 
‘create a turbulence among the inner elements and Jead to 
\irregularities of action, it would not be so extremely hazard- 
| ous. 
| Let this faculty be nourished constantly by fictitous kooks 
' and it never fails to become the mistress of the soul. 


A line for memory’s altar, to thee my fingers trace, 

Deep in some sheltered corner, I ask for them a place. 
Engrav’d as friendship’s offering, [ would that it might be, 
Like what affection tells me, my wishes are for thee; 

It is life’s morning hour—the ruthless hand of tne 

No tale of care has written upon that brow of thine. 

Ere evening’s shadows lengthen, though now is bright and fair, 
Now dark may be the record which grief has penciled there, 
May better things await thee,—O may thy pathway be 
Unclouded as thy Father may deem it good for thee: 

In all life’s chequered wanderings, one boon for thee T crave,— 
Redeeming grace sustain thee,—Redeeming mercy save. 





| 
| 
| 








The following beautiful eulogy on “the law,” is extracted 
from an article in the Southern Literary Messenger: 
Itcolors || The spirit of the law is all equity and justice. In our gov- 





































































| One of the chief evils that result from intemperance in light- 
reading is the familiarizing the mind to exhibitions of sor- 


hands, how soon would they be stretched out for the punish- 


every thought and tinctures every emotion. It occupies the 
|mind with its gay creations. It converts shadows into sub- 
||stances. It attaches all the importance of truth to mere fig- 
ments. Its fairy touch transforms the world into a new 
‘scene. Another sky covers it and different circumstances af- 
| fect it. The visions of poetry are realized in its history—the 
| golden age has come to bless it. Dim, instinct views are be- 
| fore the eye and impalpable shapes flit through the atmos. 
phere. Could the reflections and feelings of an intellect, un- 





der the sway of imagination, be written, what would they || 


present? The strange dreams of the fevered sleeper—the 
castle buildings of the enthusiastic child—the incoherent im- 
ages of the raving maniac! 


row. Personal and social distress is a frequent picture. In- 


‘steeped in tears—right bereaved of its property and families 
‘shrouded in the garments of mourning, these are the represen- 
tations, with which the fancy converses. At first, the eyes 


‘the situation of the suiicrer and bleeds at every pore? The 


‘ernment based on true principles, the law is the sole sovercign 
ofa nation. It watches over its subjects in their business, in 
‘their recreation, and their sleep. It guards their fortunes, 
their lives and their honors. In the broad noon-day and the 
dark midnight it ministers to their security. It accompanies 
them to the altar and the festal board. It watches over the 
‘ship of the merchant, though a thousand leagues intervenes; 
‘over the sced of the husbandman abandoned for a season to the 
‘earth; over the studies of the student; the labors of the me- 
chanic, the opinions of every man. None are high enough 
to offend it with impunity, none so low that it scorns to pro- 
‘tect them. It is throned with the king, and scts in the scat 
‘of the republican magistrate, but it also hovers over the couch 
‘of the lonely, and stands sentinal at the prison, scrupulously 
' preserving to the felon whatever right she has not forfeited. The 
light of the law illumines the palace and the hovel, and sur- 
‘rounds the cradle and the bicr. The strength of the law 
‘laughs fortresses to scorn, and spurns the intrenchments of 
‘iniquity.—The power of the law crushes the power of man 
‘and strips wealth of unrighteous immunity. It is the thread 
of Daedalus to guide us through the labrynths of cunning. It 
‘is the spear of Ithuricl to detect falsehood and deceit. It is the 
\faith of the martyr to shield us from the fires of persecution, 
‘it is the good man’s reliance—the wicked one’s dread—the 


*neouragement, that is shown to Novelists and sentimental, ™ent of the inflicter of such undeserved agony? ‘The repeti- | bulwark of piety—the upholder of morality—the guardian of 


Ras : < # | 
— It is scen in the list of those volumes, that compose 
¢ popular works of the day, and in that course of reading, 


— Fashion has been pleased to dignify by its high sanc. | 


hi > antes ° if 
'S noble spirit, in the woes, that darken the light of his home 


cn unfeeling neglect, wherewith, his publications are 
ated, 


N . 
Nothing 


thi has rendered more service in the production of 
18 unfortn 


hate appetite, than the large number of weekly pa- 


‘ms. It is seen in the scanty support, that the really valua- i emotion, the mind learns to view real distress, without being 
ble Author receives; in the penury, that chills the flowings of | the least interested for its relief, Poverty can be seen with 
; '| stoical indifference. Woe makes anunsuccessful appeal to the |! ac 
| tenderness of compassion. The habitation, upon which the || tration but those with pure hearts, enlarged views, and culti- 


tion of the scene, however, soon hardens the sensibilitics and 
even sympathy gazes upon it without a sigh. 
Accustomed to behold misery in all its degrees, without 


‘right—the distributer of justice—its power is irresistable—its 
|dominion indisputable. It is above us and around us, and 
within us—we cannot fly from its protection—we cannot 
avert its vengeance. 

“Such is the law in its essence; such it should be in its en- 





vials of present suffering have been emptied, is passed by 
without a glance—the lonely widow points to her fatherless 
children in vain, and the desolate orphan left to live and die |! 


| 
| 


tment; such, too, it would be, if none aspired to its adminis- 


vated minds.” 


Two French ladies lately fought a ducl in Paris—one had 


Pers, monthly Magazines and Reviews, which late years have | with no parental support and solace, extends its feeble arms | her apron string cut, and the other lost her cap ribbon. 
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THE OLD MAID. 


BY JAMES A. YOUNG, M. D. 


Original. 


Ye, whose curious eyes invite you 

To read the rhymes that I now write you, 
Beware lest what I now relate, 

May one day prove to be your fate, 

And struggle that your lot may’nt be 
Like that of my aunt Dorothy. 

Like you she once was young and fair— 
Could boast of beauteous eyes and hair— 
Of ruby lips—of pearly teeth— 

A graceful form—a virgin wreath 

To deck her brow; not wrinkles then 

As through the dance she led the men. 
Like you, too, she could thread that maze, 
The pride of each admiring gaze; 

And then how sweetly, too, she sung, 

But that’s long since when she was young. 
Of beaux she numbered quite a score, 

Of offers quite as many more: 

So great, ’tis said, was then her power, 
She broke ten anxious hearts an hour. 
But time will fly and wrinkles thicken, 
My aunt at last was deem’d no chicken; 
And this she felt, as every year 

Her beaux began to disappear, 

Until at thirty-five at last, 

She found the charms of youth were past. 
Her reign was o’er, her triumph done, 
Her beaux forsook her every one, 

And then amazed, as she might be, 

Stared wild my old aunt Dorothy. 


And now at thirty-five behold her— 
In pity, reader, do not scold her— 
Seated within her rocking chair, 
With pig-tail curls of ebon hair, 
But not her own, for that was now 
Forever banish’d from her brow, 
And in its place a wig supplied 
The loss of what was once her pride. 
But though a wig may oft efface 

The wrecks of Time upon the hair, 
Yet what shall banish from the face 
* His furrows deeply graven there? 
But I digress:—Her skin had now 
Much more of yellow in’t than snow; 
Her cyes had lost their dewy brightness; 
Her cheeks their red, her teeth their whiteness; 
Her arms were thin, her fingers bony, 
And now, alas! she had but one eye; 
In truth my aunt was rather ugly, 
As in her arm-chair she sat snugly. 
Beside that chair a black grimalkin,— 
Last of its race who had lost all kin, 
Whose only waking thought was pelf, 
Who, like its mistress, loved itself,— 
In easy slumbers pass’d the day, 
And only woke to pur and play, 
Save when some Mrs. Jones or Hughes 
Came in with all the village news, 
Why then—believe I mean no evil— 
‘Twould snecze as though it smelt the devil, 
Ill-natured cat, unlike its mistress, 
Who ne’er did aught that could distress. 
Beside her on a table lay 
A prayer-book that she thumbb’d each day; 
A bible too, now read to tatters, 
And by it stood a jug of bitters; 
A bottle too, which once held snuff, 
’Tis said, contained a kindred stuff; 
And they have said, who lie quite handy, 
That both were fill’d with right good brandy; 
If so their labors did belie ’em, 
And aunty never let me try ’em. 


They said my good old aunt talk’d scandal— 
Abused the neighbors one and all; 

And farther that she was most crusty— 

I sha’nt believe it, reader, must I? 

And said that she did always rail on 

Each maid who walk’d without a vail on— 
Called every modest girl a shrew, 

And rascal every man she knew— 

Declared that Mrs. Tibbs for teeth, 

Had nought to show but gums beneath,— 











And said that Smith th’ industrious miller, 
Did beat his wife and soon would kill her; 
And then with such an air of head, 

She wish’d the nasty men were dead. 

And oh, too horrid! told on Monday, 

She heard the parson curse on Sunday, 
And said, that though not always frisky, 
His reverence often took to whiskey. 


Long years have pass’d since in her grave, 
My good old aunt was laid, 

And may I prove a recreant knave, 
If I her bones upbraid. 

*Tis true her skin was rather tight— 
Her teeth were rather few, 

And these were not the best of white, 
But still they served to chew. 

But there is one, dear aunt, who speaks 
The kindest word for you, 

And calls you as his sad heart breaks, 
The best old aunt he knew. 








Goop apvice.—The following from the New York evening 
| Star conveys excellent advice, where, according to the editor’s 
| remarks, it seems to be much needed. In this city we are 

not aware that the rebuke is in the least merited, as it is not 
within the range of our knowledge that our citizens would 


a chop house dinner instead of taking them to their own 


tables. 

“Come and dine with me to day,” says one. ‘Let us eat 
a woodcock and drink a bottle of Champaigne together at the 
| Globe,” says another. “I dine at five,” says a third, “so 
| come come and let’s talk over our political victory.” “Take 
‘oysters with me at Downing’s” says another friend. One 
drops in at the Astor when the gong sounds—another dives 
into the penctralia of Sandy Welch’s refectory—another 
makes for a vacant chair at the Atheneum—and a fourth 
for a marble table at Delmonico’s. I should like to know why 
gentlemen keep houses when they dine out so often? or how 
they can reconcile it to their fecling to dine out, day after 
day, and leave their wives to dine alone? 
well enough to dine out by invitation. 





Occasionly, it is 
Sometimes on great 


festive or public occasions but day after day—on luxury upon |! 
luxury—the trout to-day—the woodcock to-morrow—the tur- |) 


ws | its wonders, thus addressed the chief exhibitor. Well, fricnd 


| Ihave seen all your big beasts, and zephyrs, and hienoes, and 
|| them things—now where’s your menagerie? where’s his cage’ 


i him!” 
have, and be content and cheerful. We have muchto reform in || sineaieineiieaieens 


this way. Theh, inviting friends to dine with you at a hotel | 


tle soup the next day—and every day the hock, the cham- 
paigne, the Madeira, and the Mareschino—then comes gout, 
indigestion, red noses, and unwicldy corporations. 
man has but soup and boiled beef at home, he should en- 
joy the humble fare with his wife and his children, and sur- 
rounded by his houschold gods. What they have, he should 


instead of your own house, is a bad practice. You have 
every thing comfortable at home, but then “It is so trouble- 
| some”—the cook is so indifferent—et cetera, et cetera. 


The English understand comforts better than wedo. They 
| 
| 


rasins, and a glass of good wine. You have no three kinds 
of soup, four kinds of fish, with poultry, venison and mutton, 
and removes of game—no being lost in a labyrinth of pastry, 
pene in floating islands, or congealed under avalanches of 
ice-cream. We eat ourselves to death in this country; and 
if Mr. Buckingham, will only deliver us a lecture on temper- 
ance in eating as well as drinking, he will save many lives, 
considerable money, and do the public an essential service. 








| 





ous anecdote of this very remarkable and gallant officer, Ad- 
miral Cornwallis. He wasa man of very few words, but 
| they were very weighty and forcible when they fell. When 
| he commanded either the Canada or the Lion, in the West 
| Indies, I forget which the seamen were dissatisfied with him 
| for some cause or other, and when the ship was going before 
|| the wind, they threw a letter over the stern, which they con- 
\\ trived should be blown into the stern- gallery. In this docu- 
| ment they expressed a detemmination not to fight should they 
|| come into the presence of an enemy. Coruwallis read the 
i letter, went on deck, turned the hands up, and thus addressed 
|| them; “So, my lads, I find you dont intend to fight if we 
| meet the French; well, never mind, I'll take care you shall be 
well shot at, for I will lay you near enough.” They gave 


| ANECDOTE OF ADMIRAL CORNWALLIS.—I remember a curi- 





|him three hearty cheers, and in the subsequent battle no ship | : : ; 
could have behaved better.—Capt. Brenton’s Naval history of | to pieces fruitlessly, whil 


England. 


“It is a good horse that never stumbles, 
And a good wife that never grumbles.” 


‘esteem it very complimentary to fob off their guests with | 





DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





ee 
GERMAN CHARITY SCHOLARS.—There is in Germany but little 
‘delicacy felt in availing one’s self of charitable aid. A need 
student will advertise for aid on the black-board. How _ 
| after the professor has finished his lecture and retired, have I 
" heard the case of a fellow-student commended to the sympa. 
| thies of his companions, and the call answered by a generous 
contribution! Professor Tholuck forsook his father’s house 
| and his native city (Breslau in Silesia) and came, a stranger, 
to Berlin to apply to a wealthy man of whose benevolence ae 
| zeal for mental literature he had heard, to take him and edu. 
cate him, and succeeded. Neander, in the prefance to one of 
his books, commends a needy and worthy young man by 
; name tothe kind assistance of the same city (Hamburg) 
which had aided himself. In regard to these facts, we should 
recollect the state of things. A very large proportion of the 
people poor, an immense population, every occupation, filled 
up, it is utterly impossible for a young man, in most cases, to 
| rise above his situation. As a counteraction to the natural 
workings of this system, and as an effort to equalize the op- 
portunities and advantages of the equally deserving, an exten- 
|sive system of charity is adopted. It is a result of fraternal 
family feeling; and this being the state of the case, and is re. 
ceived without that delicacy, and without that danger to the 
| feelings and character, which are so much connected with 
| charitable aid in our country.—Notes on Germany by an 


| American, . 





| Fipenity or oxEN.—Recently a boy fifteen years of age 
| was tending cattle in the pastures near Angouleme, in France, 
i A wolf attacked him, and would have killed him had he not 
| been defended by two of his oxen. These animals secing 
| their guardian thrown down ran to his assistance, and with 
| their horns drove his ferocious assailant away, and by their 
‘roarings called some of the countrymen to the spot, who found 
them standing by their keeper as if to protect him from fur. 
ther attack. ‘The wounds he received were not dangerous. 





Love is often but a solitary leaf, but neither storm nor 
‘blight can fade, like the perfume that a deal flower sends 
|, forth it is sweet when all the gay sunshine has departed; when 
|all its bloom is past, it has, the fragrance of memory; it is the 
last lingering beam, that glows long after the sun and stars 
have set-—a refuge from the tempestuous and bereaving storms 
of life. 





A good story is told of an old boatman from the Schuylkill, 
‘who repaired to the menagerie in Philadelphia, and secing all 





Ecyrt.—A curious insect has heen found in the pyramids, 
which is said to resemble the common English bug. All the 
'savans of Egypt are in ecstacies, and the authorities have of- 


'fered the use of one of the palaces for the discussion of its 





Mr . ‘ ‘ : || properties. 
invite a few friends to dinner, and give them good ribs of beef, | 


a boiled leg of mutton and turnip, a tart, a few almonds and | 


| a - 


| Harriness—An eminent modern writer beautifully says 


| “the foundation of domestic happiness, is a faith in the virtue 


| of woman; the foundation in political happiness, a confidence 
in the integrity of man; the foundation of all happiness, tem- 


poral and eternal, reliance on the goudness of God.” 


| —— 


| A gentleman at table in his eagerness to answer a call for 
| some apple pic, owing to the knife sliding to the bottom of the 
| dish, found his knuckles buried in the crust, when a wag who 
| was seated just opposite to him very gravely observed, while 
he held his plate, “sir, may I trouble you for a bit while your 


|| hand is in?” 
| 





| A GERMAN BULL.—The horse of a German took fright, broke 

his bridle, and was about running away. Some bystanders 
| were pursuing him—‘No,” cried the German, “If you stop 
him, it will only make him go faster.” 

} Dining one day with a gentleman whose beer was be 
hopped than maited, the gentleman asked Heywood, how he 
liked his beer. “By the faith of my body?” said he, “it is very 

'' well hopped; but if it had hopped a little further, it would have 
| bepped into the water.” 
| 

|| Great mex.—The greatest men are not those who « 

| good to their fellow mortals. The cataraet falls and breass 

e the quiet stream fertilizes. 


tter 


lo most 


Some say that hurt never comes by silence; but they _ 
ae well say, that good never comes by speech; for where it is 
| good to speak, it is ill to be silent. 
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